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In addition to a modern university p!ant, 
accredited courses leading to degrees in NINE 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES AND A GRADU.- 
ATE DIVISION, and an adequate and compe- 
tent corps of teachers at HOWARD UNIVER. 
SITY, the City of Washington affords unparal- 
leled educational opportunities through the 
various branches of the Federal Government, 
museums, libraries, and the several bureaus. 
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INSTRUCTION BEGINS IN ALL SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1933 
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Fo~ further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


OFFERS TRAINING 


BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


for 
WOMEN HOME ECONOMICS 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


MUSIC 
the fields of PUBLIC HEALTH NURSIN: 


AGRICULTURE 
for BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


BUSINESS 
M EN EDUCATION 


in LIBRARY SCIENCE 


MUSIC 
the fields of 


Competent Instructors 


Graudates Placed in Positions 


For catalogue address: 


Registrar, Hampton Institute, Va. 


R. R. Moton, Principal! William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the camous 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY at Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania, strives never to 
forget the socio-economic condition of those 
for whose benefit it exists. * * * It has never 
increased its capital equipment and at the 
same time increased the student’s expenses 
bevond what he can reasonably pay. * * * 
It does not believe that each added unit of 
physical expansion means a corresponding 
addition of educational efficiency. * * * It 
holds that the simplicity we can pay for is 
better than the lavishness to support which 
we must beg. * * * All who are interested in 
a university education imparted on the basis 
of such principles are invited to correspond 
with 


The President 


Lineoln University 
at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Conducted under Auspices of the Episcopal Church 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 
cial Workers are connected with 
the College. 


Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. 
For Catalog and Information write the Registrar, 


A four year accredited College Course is 
offered leading to degrees of B. A. and B. S., 
including Pre-medical work and Teacher 
Training for State High School Teachers’ 
certificates. 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Gives training in every branch of technical Social 

Work and in addition offers special preparation for 

the special problems which confront social workers 
in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
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E commend the reading of the append- 
ed letter to Social Work Executives 
throughout the nation. We especially com- 
mend it to execu- 
A Letter tives of Family 
Welfare Societies. 
some of whom have stubbornly refused to 
employ Negro trained case workers even 
where the case loads have been heavily Ne- 
gro. The experiment which Miss Salsberry 
describes was begun under Miss Joanna 
Colcord, now Director of the Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


THE FAmiILy WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
oF MINNEAPOLIS 


My dear Mr. Carter: 

It occurs to us that the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation has been carrying on an experiment for 
some time which may be of interest to your read- 
ers. 

In 1918 the Family Welfare Association em- 
ployed its first colored worker, the plan being to 
use her exclusively with colored families. By 
1922 the number of colored families seeking ad- 
vice had increased so that a second worker was 
secured. Shortly after the number of families 
dropped off until by 1928 we had need for only 
one worker with colored families. Meantime one 
colored worker had been placed in a semi-super- 
visory position where she was supervising the 
work of all visitors and since she was at Central 
office she had many contacts with the public— 
largely white. They laid a ground work for the 
experiment of having Mrs. Audre McCullough, 
who came to the staff in 1926, visit white families. 

She had previously visited colored families pri- 
marily, though in emergencies had visited white 
families. In the fall of 1928 we found ourselves 
with two colored workers with only enough 
colored families seeking advice to need the ser- 
vices of one worker and what was of greater im- 
portance from the viewpoint of this experiment— 
a vacancy in a district where the population was 
exclusively white. We placed Mrs. McCullough 
in this district, where in the course of the next 
two years she came in contact with probably three 
hundred families, their relatives and friends. No 
exceptions were made as to people she was to 
visit, that is, she handled all the work for the 
clients under her care, regardless of where it 
might take her. During the summer of 1930 she, 


as the senior case worker in her district, was 
acting district secretary for several months during 
the absence of the district secretary. In Septem. 
ber 1931 a district secretary resigned and \lrs, 
McCullough was placed in charge of the district, 
both clientele and statt being white—though still 
with the title of Acting District Secretary. ‘his 
title, rather than that of District Secretary was 
used to save Mrs. McCullough as well as the or- 
ganization embarrassment in case any question 
should arise as to her status. This past spring 
our Board of Directors felt the experimental 
period was past and she was given the title of 
District Secretary. The case load at present is 
entirely white, the staff of three visitors and one 
clerical worker and district committee are wlitte. 
White students in the Training School for Social 
Work are assigned to her. In short, her position 
is exactly that of any other District Secretary in 
the organization. 

We realize that personality has had much to do 
with the success of this experiment, but that is 
true of anyone. It seems to us that other com- 
munities finding well qualified colored people on 
their staffs might find in our experience encour- 
agement to give them opportunities for work with 
white groups. 

Sincerely yours, 
PEARL SALSRERRY, 
General Secretary 

If as Miss Salsberry indicates part of the 
success of this important experiment is due 
to the efficiency and personality of Miss 
McCullough — it can be truthfully added 
ihat it is due in no less a degree to the fair- 
ness and vision of the executives of the 
Minneapolis Family Society who gave Mrs. 
McCullough her chance. 

Mrs. Andre McCullough whose picture is 
reproduced on the cover of this issue of 
OpporTUNITY is a graduate of University 
of Nebraska. 


E take this occasion to announce for- 
mally the Opportunity Literary Con- 

test for 1933. The prize of $100.00 is of- 
fered for the best 

Opportunity Literary short story or es- 
Award 1933 say of 5000 words 
or less written by 

a Negro. The donor who desires to remain 
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anonymous has long been interested in race 
relations and is a member of the Executive 
Board of one of the branches of the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

In next month’s Opportunity we shall 
publish a summary of the critical opinion 
of the manuscripts expressed last year by 
Richard J. Walsh, President of the John 
Day Publishing Company and Sterling A. 
Brown, Professor of English at Howard 
University both of whom were judges in the 
last competition. The contest will close 
January 15th and the rules for entry will 
be sent on request, 


LOOKING back now from the perspective 

of after years it can be seen that the 

first Amenia Conference was of great sig- 

nificance in the his- 

The Second Amenia tory of the Negro 

Conference in America. For 

that conference 

called on the eve of America’s entry into 

the World War, succeeded in closing a 

racial schism which, if it had continued 

during the war years. might have had dis- 

astrous consequences for the Negro and ul- 
timately for America. 


HANGE me, oh God, 
Into a tree in autumn, 
And let my dying 

Be a blaze of glory! 


Drape me in a 

Crimson, leafy gown, 

And deck my soul 

In dancing flakes of gold! 


And then when Death 
Comes by, and with his hands 


October Prayer 


By Esruer Pore. 
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The Second Amenia Conference like the 
first was made possible by the interest and 
generosity of Major Joel E. Spingarn, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
N. A. A. C. P. It was called for the pur- 
pose of discussing and evolving a program 
for the Negro during the troublesome pres- 
ent and the uncertain future. What its ulti- 
mate achievements may be no one can say. 

In many respects the conference was 
unique. There was remarkable unanimity 
as to the position of the Negro in American 
life. There was absolute freedom from the 
inhibitions of racial inferiority. There were 
no fervid appeals for sympathy, no apolo- 
gies, no distressful recitals of wrongs. There 
was only precise, cold, unemotional analysis 
of the economic and social factors which 
condition the Negro in America. 

In this perhaps one may catch a glimpse 
of the Negro of tomorrow. The conferees 
for the most part young men and women 
were a fairly good cross-section of the Ne- 
gro intelligentsia. They were the products 
of America’s colleges and universities. What 
they said at Amenia may prove of little 
consequence at the present time. But that 
this group represents a type of leadership 
that in the future will have to be heard 
no one can doubt. 


Strips off my rustling garment 
Let me stand 


Before him, proud and naked, 
Unashamed, uncaring, 

All the strength in me revealed 
Against the sky! 


Oh, God, 
Make me an autumn ttee 


If I must die! 
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Negro Workers in Skilled Crafts and 


Construction 


By Cuarres S. Jounson 


Skilled Crafts 
LUCTUATIONS in the importance of Ne- 
gro skilled workers follow the course of 
general industrialization, but, in addition, are 
related to complicating social factors which 
are only casually affected by recurrent econo- 
mic cycles. Until 1920 almost nine-tenths of 
the Negro population lived in the South, and 


working. A large proportion of the free Ne- 
groes were skilled. In Virginia® the competition 
between white artisans and laborers and free 
Negroes engaged in certain vocations was de- 
clared by Governor Smith in 1846 to have 
been the cause of the great emigration of whites 
from the State. In Georgia, white artisans 
in 1850 memorialized the legislature to restrict 


much of the labor of the sec- 
tion was performed by them. 
Until about 1880 they held 
an extremely strong position 
in the skilled trades of the 
section as a result of both 
custom and special training 
under the institution of slav- 
ery. 

The importance and 
greater profits of agricul- 


This illuminating discus- 
sion of the Negro in the 
Skilled Trades was read by 
Charles S. Johnson at the 
Rosenwald Conference on the 
Economic Status of the Ne- 
gro. It is published by per- 
mission of the Rosenwald 
Fund. 


the privileges extended to 
those Negro artisans leased 
by planters for skilled work 
in competition with free 
white artisans. 

Economic competition in- 
creased, if it did not engen- 
der, racial conflict, and this 
conflict was even more 
marked after the emancipa- 
tion of Negroes, when white 


tural staples during the ear- 
ly history of the American 


—The Editor. 


workers could compete from 
a position of greater politic- 


colony, beginning with to- 
bacco, discouraged the de- 
velopment of needed artisans among the set- 
tlers and made occasion for the training of 
Negro slaves in handicrafts. The movement 
was prompted by the necessity for diversifica- 
tion both of agriculture and industry, at a 
time when there was a scarcity of free white 
artisans in the southern colonies. Later, when 
cotton became preeminent as a staple, and the 
plantation, with its virtual autonomy and self- 
sufficiency reached its apogee, these trained 
Negro artisans, under the protection of the 
institution of slavery, contributed to the push- 
ing of the free white laboring population, re- 
ferred to often as “the poor whites,” into oc- 
cupations of most debasing insecurity. M. W. 
Jernegen' found in the files of the South Caro- 
lina Gazette from 1732 to 1776 evidence of 
slaves trained in and practicing at least 28 
different trades, specifically named. In the 
building trades there were brickmoulders, brick- 
masons, bricklayers, lime-makers, plasterers, 
whitewashers, painters and glazers, caulkers, 
and blacksmiths. They were used in the cotton 
mills and frequently commanded larger pay 
than the poor whites beside whom they were 

1W. W. Jernegan: Slavery and the Beginnings of 


Industrialism in the Colonies. American Historical Re- 
view, Vol. 25. 


al advantage and security 
with these Negro workers. 
Gradually there has been a loss of relative 
position in the skilled crafts, despite the efforts 
of vocational schools to bolster up the func- 
tion of free apprenticeship. Foreign immigra- 
tion in the North and this released white labor 
in the South have been a constant factor in 
determining the change in status of the Negro 
artisans who carried over from the period prior 
to the Civil War. 

The largest numbers of Negro craftsmen 
have been carpenters, brick and stone masons, 
painters, blacksmiths, coopers, shoemakers and 
repairers, plasterers. These artisans until very 
recently were almost wholly in the South. Along 
with the competition with other artisans in 
these fields it is important to note that the 
lines in which Negro craftsmen have been de- 
veloping have, in themselves, been declining in 
importance as industry has become more high- 
ly concentrated in factories, more completely 
mechanized and standardized. Steel drums, 
pails, sacks and other cheaper as well as more 
efficient containers have displaced the wooden 
barrel, and with this change has gone the 
cooper. Moreover, the work is done in facto- 

2 Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Ph.D.: The Virginia Negro 


Artisan and Tradesmen. Published by the University of 
Virginia, Phelps Stokes Fellowship Papers. 
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ries, and inclusion of Negroes in this new type 
of industrial organization has been uneven 
and slow as a result of the location of most 
of these factory areas outside the South, the 
introduction of women into industry, the slow- 
er urbanization of Negroes, until recently, and 
the use in factories on a large scale of foreign 
born workers. 

Changes in building methods have included 
introduction of steel for large buildings, de- 
manding structural steel workers in larger 
numbers than of carpenters on the use of many 
modern buildings ; factory production and pre- 
fabrication of the whole material or units of it, 
and radical changes in building materials. The 
importance of carpenters as draftsmen in the 
building industry, at least, has been diminished. 
Since 1910 the number of carpenters per thou- 
sand of the population has declined. The total 
increase of 42,047 in the decade between 1920 
and 1930 was only 4.7 per cent, a proportion 
considerably less than the total increase in the 
population. The Negro carpenters, however, 
declined both absolutely and relatively during 
this period. 

Under the new stress of industry machinists 
increased enormously between 1890 and 1920. 
This is a highly organized craft and the unions 
have pointedly barred Negroes. Between 1920 
and 1930, however, there was a decline of 20.1 
per cent in all machinists and 21.6 per cent 
decline in Negro machinists. This undoubtedly 
reflects the recent simplification of machine 
processes as a phase of technological improve- 
ment. The old crafts of shoemaking, saddle 
making, leather working, harness making and 
blacksmithing have shifted completely, either 
as a result of factory development or as a re- 
sult of the passing of the necessity for articles 
of manufacture. With these have gone many 
of the artisans in these fields, both white and 
Negro. 

Since 1890 Negro skilled workers have 
gained ground consistently in the four fields of 
mining, masonry, iron working and stationery 
engineering, and lost ground in some fifteen 
important fields, among which are carpentry, 
plastering, brick and tile making, marble and 
stone cutting, blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, 
boot and shoemaking, harness and saddle mak- 
ing, leather currying and tanning. 

It has been noted that most of the Negro 
artisans have been in the South. The largest 
numbers of Negro carpenters have been in 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida and 
North Carolina. In these five states they pro- 
vided 23 per cent of the carpenters in 1930. 
This section has been slowest to introduce 
those changes which have been affecting the 
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building industry most seriously. The decline 
of Negroes in those lines has been more closely 
related to displacement by white workers. 
Special studies in southern cities point to 
rather deliberate efforts to replace Negro car- 
penters, and bricklayers as well with white 
workers, and contractors have frequently 
yielded to the specifically racial pressure to 
have this done. Woofter* reports from a study 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, that the Negro 
carpenters and painters “are almost elimin- 
ated as far as first class work for whites is 
concerned. The bricklayers are being segre- 
gated into squads and are losing the best white 
jobs.” Formerly the Negroes not only worked 
on the best building jobs, but frequently along 
with white carpenters. The custom of letting 
sub-contracts, the separate and not wholly 
friendly union policies, and the growing objec- 
tion of white workers to mixed working groups 
have begun a serious elimination. 

In a recent inquiry in Jackson, Mississippi, 
it developed that Negro carpenters and plas- 
terers are being kept out of much of the work 
which they once virtually controlled. The in- 
crease of white artisans and the growing 
strength of the unions have reduced the oppor- 
tunities for work on first class jobs. From 
1919 to 1925 Negro and white workers in the 
building trades were in the same unions be- 
cause Negroes were four times as numerous in 
these skilled lines. White unionists complained 
that their families objected to the joint meet- 
ings as suggesting “social equality” and se- 
cured a separate charter. It was complained 
by Negro bricklayers that the white foremen 
who belonged to the white union felt a first 
responsibility to their own union members in 
assigning jobs. In Birmingham and New Or- 
leans similar situations were observed. The 
present status of Negroes in important crafts 
is as follows: 


TABLE I 
Showing the Number of All Artisans and Negro 
Artisans in 25 Separate Occupations with Percent of 
Negroes in Such Occupations 


Percent Negro 


A. of All 
Occupations in Workers in 
Transition Total Negro Craft 
Blacksmiths . 124,373 5,274 4.2 

Forgemen and 

Hammermen 23,096 408 1.7 
Coopers 11,347 1,894 16.2 
Boiler makers , 49,923 1,030 2.0 
Tailors 169,283 7,505 44 
Stonecutters 22,888 328 14 


*T. J. Woofter: A Study of the Economic Status of 
the Negro. 
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Glass blowers 34 1.0 
Sawyers . 36,064 3,449 0.9 
Shoemakers . . 76,388 4,150 0.5 

519,960 24,072 4.62 
B. 


Occupations in 
Buildings Trades 


Carpenters 929,426 34,413 3.5 
Brick and Stone 

Masons 170,903 11,701 68 
Painters 430,105 15,677 3.6 
Paper hangers ... 28,328 2,154 7.8 
Builders and 

Contractors 167,512 2,570 15 
Plumbers 237,814 4,729 1.9 

1,964,088 69,244 3.52 

Cc. 
Occupations of New 
Industrial Emphasis 
Toolmakers 78,794 136 0.1 
Electricians... 280,317 1,913 0.6 
Machinists 640,289 7,647 1.1 
Moulders : 105,158 8,346 7.9 
Cement finishers 15,427 3,178 20.6 
Crane operators 60,886 1,624 2.6 
Structural iron 

workers 28,966 348 1.2 
Roofers and slaters 23,636 1,044 44 
Cabinet makers 57,897 479 08 
Oilers of Machinery. 31,210 1,073 34 

1,322,580 25,788 1.94 


If this relationship is measured in terms of 
the proportion of Negroes in the population 
(9.7) it appears that Negroes provide less 
than half (3.12) of their expected share of the 
artisans in these crafts. If measured in terms 
of their proportions in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries (6.3), they are just 
about one-half their expected numbers. It is, 
perhaps, significant for the future of these 
Negro artisans that their proportions in the 
old and waning crafts is over three times as 
great as their proportions in the newer skilled 
lines. 

Changes in Important Crafts Between 1920-1930 

Taking 26 skilled crafts as a basis for ob- 
serving current trends it appears that the rate 
of increase for Negroes between 1920 and 
1930, though small in actual numbers, is about 
twice as great as the total increase in the same 
occupations. 

The most consistent losses of Negro artisans 
is in the group of “waning crafts,” (—9.2), 
and in carpentry, (—5.0), which reflects dis- 
placement by white workers as well as by tech- 
nological improvements. The total carpenters 
increased 4.7 per cent as the Negroes declined. 
There were also losses in the craft of toolmak- 
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ing, in which there have been but few Negroes, 
and in certain of the fields of new industrial 
emphasis. It is notable that whereas Negro 
machinists declined 21.6 per cent, all mechanics 
declined 20.1 per cent. The rate of increase of 
bricklayers is about one-third that of the total, 
that of roofers and slaters about two-thirds 
the rate of the total, but the increase of Negro 
plumbers was about four-fifths greater than 
the total, and that of paper hangers about one 
and a half times greater. 

Negro electricians, plasterers, building con- 
tractors, cabinet makers increased, but less 
rapidly than the total; the increase for paint- 
ers, cement finishers, however, was considerably 
greater than the total, Negro moulders in- 
creased 25.8 per cent as the total moulders de- 
clined 14.9 per cent; white tool makers in- 
creased 43.0 per cent as Negro tool makers fell 
off 13.9 per cent. The greatest Negro increase 
(24.6), absolutely and relatively, was in the 
middle group, made up largely of the building 
crafts. The rate of increase for the total was 
25.1 per cent, only slightly greater, than for 
the Negro. 

It appears that Negro artisans are follow- 
ing roughly the trends for these trades. In the 
waning crafts the decline for the total is over 
twice as great as for the Negroes. But in the 
new fields there is, on the whole, an increase of 
13.6 per cent for Negro skilled workers, but a 
slight decrease (—1.2) for the total group. 
This general decrease, however, reflects the 
serious falling off in machinists and moulders 
during the decade, resulting in a total loss of 
180,135 skilled workers. This is interesting in 
view of the fact that between 1910 and 1920 
there had been an increase of aimost 100 per 
cent in machinists. 

The Negro rates of increase, when they ap- 
pear, are in large part attributable to the new 
trends in industrialization following the migra- 
tion from the South. There is, however, the 
fact that of original small numbers in many of 
these lines. The rate of increase, though com- 
paratively large, does not seriously affect the 
proportions of Negroes in these skilled fields, 
which was 3.5 in 1930 and 3.1 in 1920. 


Construction 


The significance of the fluctuations in Negro 
workers, both skilled and unskilled, appear in 
the character of the new industrial concentra- 
tion. It was noted that the greatest increases 
in artisans was in the building trades. They 
are about 4.2 per cent of all skilled workers in 
the building trades industry, though only 2 per 
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cent of the apprentices. However, Negro work- 
ers constitute 23 per cent of all building labor- 
ers. Moreover, their numbers in the building 
industry, 181,172, exceed every other occupa- 
tional division under the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. The fortunes of this in- 
dustry thus mark the fortunes of one of the 
largest concentrations of industry. 

General building was listed among the four 
most important occupations of Negroes in 35 
states. In 1920, under the classification of 
building and general laborers, there were 134,- 
28 such workers, but labor in the building 
trades has been most seriously affected of all 
large industries, except mining, perhaps, by 
technological changes, by seasonal and cyclical 
fluctuations. Building activity in 1929 was 13 
per cent under 1928 and 9 per cent under the 
1925-28 average.* ‘The important decline was 
in residential construction, on which Negroes 
have found greatest employment. Since 1929 
there have been even more drastic reductions in 
this activity. Only about 18 per cent of the 
country’s building in 1929 was done in the 
seventeen southern and border states where 
four-fifths of the Negroes and nine-tenths of 
the Negro building laborers live. 

The amount of building activity alone, how- 
ever, does not measure the fluctuations in em- 
ployment, since labor saving devices and im- 
provements in management have been able to 
maintain the same amount of activity with 
considerably smaller labor units. One of the 
best indexes to this employment fluctuation is 
in the records of the unemployment census of 
1930. Harbin and Givens, in Social T'rends, 
calculate the proportions of unemployed by 
classes in ten major and fifteen sub-classifica- 
tions. With a recorded unemployment of 5.4 
per cent in 1930 for all gainful workers, build- 
ing laborers were 20.3 per cent totally unem- 
ployed. This was the highest rate by far in 
the list,—almost twice as high as any other 
occupation, and four times as great as for all 
other occupations. When the census was taken 
the downward swing in the present depression 
was just beginning. Careful estimates, based 
upon other special studies since the 1930 cen- 
sus, indicate about 20 per cent total unemploy- 
ment in 1932, which is four times the 1930 
figures. If the new estimate is applied to the 
figures for building laborers, the number af- 
fected by unemployment, who are so largely 
Negroes, would reach extravagantly high pro- 
portions. 

The most conspicuous unemployment has 
been in the sections where largest numbers of 


*F. W. Dodge and Company figures. 
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factory and construction workers are found. 
About half of the unemployed men workers 
were in the manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries and, since building laborers were near- 
ly a fourth of these workers, the heaviest stress 
of unemployment has fallen upon them.’ It is 
recognized further that the building trades are 
highly seasonal, and, quite apart from being 
an additional hazard to the security of the 
workers, it is extremely difficult to control the 
normal seasonality of this industry. 

Indexes of employment in the building trades 
reveal, for certain cities from which recent fig- 
ures wer’ obtainable, a pronounced shift in 
persons employed in construction. Between 
November, 1931, and November, 1932, there 
was a decline of 36.7 per cent in employment 
in 45 cities. These ranged from 7.5 per cent 
in Dallas, Texas, to 51.9 per cent in Houston, 
73.3 per cent in Memphis and 79.3 per cent in 
Oklahoma City. The only recorded increases 
in employment were in the State of Minnesota 
where, incidentally, extremely few Negroes live. 

The inference regarding Negro workers in 
these general figures is unmistakable. The mar- 
ginal workers are usually the older and worn- 
out workers, incidentally, the Negroes and the 
foreign born. The stress varies between locali- 
ties and plants for many of these, but the Ne- 
gro worker appears to be exposed over a wider 
range of hazard. 

Under construction should also be included 
the important new field of work connected with 
road building. In 1930 there were 63,895 Ne- 
groes so engaged in a total of 454,823. This 
is 14.04 per cent of all such workers. Figures 
available for federal aid highways indicate that 
the number of miles completed during 1929 was 
6,700 as compared with 7,628 in 1928, 8,285 
in 1927 and 9,444 in 1926. From 1926 to 1929, 
thus, there was a drop of 29 per cent. Some 
of the most important recent changes in the 
division of the construction industry have re- 
sulted from the use of labor saving machinery. 
The Department of Labor estimates that a 
considerable labor saving has been made pos- 
sible in the use of a compression machine for 
road repair and repaving. It is equipped with 
air compression drills, cutter spade, sprayer 
and blower, and can be manned by an operator 
and one or two laborers. The power shovels 
now in use will accomplish the work of 62 men 
with hand shovels. The ditch digging machine 
operated by one man does the hand work of 44 
men. 

Figures are not available for specific Negro 
displacement in road construction. Observation 


1 Social Trends. Occupations, p. 315. 
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of their present use on road programs designed 
as emergency work suggests their inclusion on 
a reasonable basis in a number of cities. The 
rates of pay frequently are less for Negroes 
than for whites in the South, on the assump- 
tion that Negro families require less. There 
are, also, communities with public work avail- 
able, which have declined to include Negroes in 
this work, preferring, where pressed, to give 
relief. 


, Trends and Prospects in Skilled Crafts and 


Construction 

(1) The tendency appears to be in the di- 
rection of a breaking up of concentrations of 
Negro workers and spreading them over a 
wider variety of fields. For example, Negro 
brick and stone masons in the past have been 
almost entirely included in the building indus- 
try. Since 1910 there has been a decrease of 
9.3 per cent for bricklayers in construction, 
but an increase of 241.9 for bricklayers in 
other lines, the most notable new fields being 
blast furnaces and road construction. The 
same is true of carpentry, which increased 30.2 
per cent between 1910 and 1930 in the building 
field and 87.6 per cent in other fields, notably 
car and railroad shops and automobile fac- 
tories. For the same period electricians in- 
creased 170.8 per cent in building and 264.4 
per cent in other lines, notably railroad shops 
and mines, and plumbers increased 70.09 in 
building and 258.3 per cent in other lines, prin- 
cipally railroad shops, automobile factories 
and ship building. 

(2) The rates of change and adjustment 
to their proportion in the population are slow 
and at no point seem to be reducing the dis- 
parity rapidly. 

(3) - Chief competition in skilled lines in 
the South has been with native whites, follow- 
ing increased urbanization and great mobil- 
ity for these workers, while in the northern 
areas it has been with foreign born and native 
born of foreign or mixed parentage. The stress 
of unemployment seems to fall in the North 
equally upon the Negro worker and the for- 
eign born who are both marginal workers. 
With reduced immigration, this stress may be 
further lightened for Negroes. In the West 
competition with Mexican labor is decreasing 
in unskilled lines, but not so rapidly in skilled 
fields. 

There seems to be a likelihood that many of 
those Negroes who have acquired some skill will 
displace other unskilled workers in the same 
or similar fields and, similarly, that many 
skilled white workers will displace both skilled 
and unskilled Negro workers. 


OPPORTUNITY 
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(4) The proportion of skilled Negro work- 
ers to total workers is still greater in the wan- 
ing trades than in the new fields. This sug- 
gests a lag which may be social as well as in- 
dustrial and economic, and presents an oppor- 
tunity for further vocational training and di- 
rection. 

(5) The proportions to the total workers 
tends to be lowest in the fields of sustained ac- 
tivity over many years, in which the crafts are 
most completely organized. This is especially 
true of the machinists whose unions bar Ne- 
groes, and of the electricians. 

(6) In construction generally, the num- 
bers of skilled and unskilled workers increase 
more rapidly than in most other lines. Per- 
haps no industry is experiencing more serious 
technological changes or is more sensitive to 
depressional situations, or is, under normal 
conditions, more affected by seasonal changes. 
This means, simply, that one of the largest Ne- 
gro groups will be dependent upon these chan- 
ges which, measured in terms of consequent un- 
employment, are the most violent of all divi- 
sions of industry. 


Summary 


Negroes have a history in the skilled trades 
beginning with the founding of the American 
colonies. Their position in these trades, in the 
new industrial direction and emphasis, has se- 
riously declined in importance. While contrib- 
uting 9.7 per cent of the population and 6.3 
per cent of the workers in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, they are as yet but 3.12 
per cent of the workers in important skilled 
crafts. Their greatest numerical importance at 
present is in those crafts which are waning, 
and their smallest unit concentrations are in 
the fields of new industrial emphasis. The 
greatest single loss, over the past decade, was 
in the number of carpenters, a condition which 
reflects both technological improvement and 
displacement by white workers, largely on ra- 
cial grounds. However, the rates of Negro in- 
crease in all these skilled lines, considered as a 
whole, is twice as rapid as the increase for all 
workers. Significantly, the older concentrations 
of Negro skilled workers are being broken up, 
scattering skilled Negro workers in smaller 
numbers over more fields. 

There are consistent gains for both skilled 
and unskilled Negro workers in the building 
construction, but this is a field which, in terms 
of unemployment, has suffered most violently 
of all large industries from seasonal and cycli- 
cal depressions, and from technological devel- 
opment. , 
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Gin and Moonlight 


By Henry B. Jones 


ss URDAY afternoon, holiday and ease- 

ment time for every worker in the Kane 
“Construction camp. in the big bunk 
house, Black Jack at the ‘bean shack’; music 
of banjo and guitar, and mellow voices of No- 
gro men in song; gin and ‘corn’ to be had, at 
a price at Nolly Pym’s shed at the railroad 
siding, and the ‘camp gals’ 


chill about his spine extended its area and in- 
creased tenfold. He nearly groaned aloud. A 
man with so assertive a waistline as his own, 
and a face which was busily breaking ground 
for a third chin, he felt, should have been more 
careful in his conversation with Rabbit Davis. 

“Hallo there Nolly! Just the man I’se 
lookin’ fo’!” boomed Cass. 

“Hallo, yo’ se’f, Cass! 


due to arrive any minute. 


Cass Saunders swung 
from his quarters, striding 
like the buck he was, crack- 
ling with life and joy in his 
domain. Thirty two dollars 
pocketed in his new blue 
trousers, screamed to him 
for action, and he meant to 
gratify them. A pint of gin, 
a bout with the dice, and 


This story of the Negro 
in construction camps was 
awarded honorable mention 
in the Oprortuniry Literary 
Contest for 1932. Other 
stories by the same author 
have received designation in 
O’Brien’s 1931 Anthology of 
the Best Stories of the Year. 


Here I is!” panted Nolly 
and tried to stand at ease. 
“Yo’ sellin’ licker down at 
the shed ’safternoon?” 
“Sho! Sho! Go right 
down and git some! I got 
Breeze tendin ter de stuff fo’ 
me! Gotter look after de 
cakes an’ pies myse’f!” ans- 
wered Nolly in more cheerful 


afterwards some sweet 


—The Editor. 


mood. 


“Boy, I'll buy the licker 


brown, to make magic for 
him in the warm moonlight. 
Comrades hailed Cass, some with careless affec- 
tion, all with respect and admiration for his 
mighty muscles and the virility which seemed 
to burst from the blood beneath his eggplant 
hued skin. Cass answered all greetings by a 
wave of his great hand, or an organ toned; 
“Ol boy!” 

Halfway to the railroad, he encountered 
Nolly Pym, the gigantic cook, who was on 
business bent. Nolly sold potent liquids and 
toothsome foods to the men on pay days, be- 
coming a very active business man. When 
Nolly saw Cass, a slight chill made itself felt 
even under the fat about his spine. He re- 
membered, with alarm, a careless remark he 
had passed to Rabbit Davis that morning, con- 
cerning Cass. Besides being a notorious 
dodger of danger, Rabbit was the most gifted 
gossiper in the camp. Nolly Pym had re- 
marked to Rabbit that; “Humph! Every- 
body thinks that Cass is such hot stuff! Jest 
*cause he’s a foreman aint nothin,’ specially 
to big min like me! Cass Saunders aint nothin’ 
but wind an’ looks! A big man like me, or Big 
Red of Breeze’d make ol’ Cass run to de 
woods!” Too late, he realized that unless 
Rabbit had been stricken with death, or was in 
jail, Cass had heard the comment, the slur on 
his courage and fighting powers . As Nolly 
remembered the artistic and imaginative gift 
of narration possessed by the timid Rabbit, the 


business from yo’!” Cass 
said easily, and smiled at the ponderous cook. 

“Cass, yo’ is a business man!” cried Nolly, 
fully at ease now. Rabbit had evidently been 
too busy to talk. “What yo’ offerin’ fo’ de 
stuff ?” 

“Give yo’ thirty dollars!” 

“Thirty dollars! Why man on a_ sweet, 
warm Sat’day like dis I takes in over two 
hundred dollars !” 

“Seen’s how I’m nothin’ but wind an’ looks, 
I’se dam foolish ter offer yo’ thirty dollars 
fo’ the licker! Dam foolish, Nolly! I orter 
run to the woods!’ Cass hitched up his belt 
with hands which looked to Nolly like hams, 
immense hams, lean and bony. Despite the 
chill which now pervaded his whole vast bulk, 
sweat shone on his cordovan colored face, his 
taste became bitter and to his goggle eyes, 
Cass Saunders loomed bigger than Deer Moun- 
tain behind him. Rabbit had done his best, or 
rather his worst. Cass had mentioned Nolly’s 
very words. At length he managed to croak; 

“Quit yo’ kiddin’ Cass! Thirty dollars 
aint—” 

“I know it ain’t!” grinned Cass, “Here’s 
twenty !” 

“Cass Saunders, I’se only jokin’ wid Rabbit! 
Yo’ knows I always—” wailed Nolly. He shud- 
dered when he observed the speculation and 
savagery in the look Cass bestowed upon his 
chins. 
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“Take this tin spot, Nolly, an’ I gives yo’ 
the chance ter run me ter the woods!” said 
Cass in a soft bass which increased the panic 
in the fat cook. He snatched the money from 
the big Negro. 

“I done lef’ orders wid Breeze not ter let 
nobody handle the business but him. I put 
Breeze dere so he could handle dem niggers 
what thinks dey is hard!” snarled Nolly. The 
look he turned on Cass made a Death Ray seem 
like a moonbeam. Cass slapped the fleshy 
back, making the coins in the cook’s pocket 
clink and jingle. 

“Me an’ Breeze’ll fix things fine! Trot 
along now! Yo’got the whole afternoon to sit 
in yo’ kitchen an’ talk to Rabbit Davis! Have 
a nice, big time! See yo’ later Nolly!” cried 
Cass, grinning. Nolly waddled away, fear on 
his face, and rage dispelling his recent chill. 
* * 


A few Negroes lounged about the packing 
case counter back of the old tool shed which 
Nolly Pym used as a store on pay Saturdays. 
Frank Storm, called Breeze by the camp labor- 
ers, was seated on the case, awaiting a brisk 
business, sure to develop later in the afternoon, 
when the boys had doffed working clothes and 
finished dinner. Cass Saunders liked Breeze. 
Somehow he was different from the other 
camp laborers, talked like a book, when he for- 
got himself, and Rabbit Davis, who knew 
everybody’s business, claimed that Breeze was 
working for money to open a law office; that he 
had been to college, and even played that awful 
game of football, but Rabbit always talked 
wild and free. Breeze possessed a smile and 
a manner which made the surliest camp bully 
like him. Those who had looked upon his tanned 
olive skin and handsome face as indications of 
softness, had found the big youngster steel and 
whipcord, and a den of wildcats in a fight. 

“Yo’ got a new boss, Breeze! Me!” bassed 
Cass. 

“What happened to Nolly?” 

“Sold out to me! Ev’y pint ’n ha’f pint!” 

“I’m waiting until Nolly comes down and 
tells me!” Breeze said evenly and dropped from 
his seat. 

“Man, me, I’m tellin’ yo’!” growled Cass. 

“The hell with that! When Nolly tells me 
you are the new boss, O. K.!” smiled Breeze, 
but his eyes were hard. 

Cass wasted no talk. He shot a straight right 
at the young Negro’s head—and missed. Breeze 
stepped inside the left and knocked Cass flat. 
A laugh from the few men about the shed 
roused Cass more than the blow. He bounced 
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herd bull challenged by a yearling. At sight of 
his face the crowd sobered. When Cass Saun- 
ders looked like that something got broken. 
The giant yeceived another shock. Breeze 
arched his lithe body in a dive at the black 
berserker rushing at him. His great right shou! 
der crashed Cass full in his mid-action and he 
was hurled to the ground with a force whic! 
jarred the very teeth roots. Young Breeze 
leaped to his feet and surveyed the prone giant 
calmly, breathing hard but easily. Breeze had 
been brought up in the school of ethics which 
frowns upon crushing a man when he is down 
unless it is a matter of finance, a fighting code 
encouraged in sports, but considered crazy 
carelessness by the most peaceful camp buck. 

“Yo’ bes’ ruint ol’ Cass while he eatin’ 
grass!” called one of the crowd, but Breeze 
crouched for another tackle, waiting for the 
giant to regain his feet. Dizzy and shaken, 
Cass stood up, and when the tackler dove again, 
the giant brought his knee up like a pile driver. 
Breeze sprawled in the dust, for the knee had 
struck his face. Cass reached down and grasped 
the muscular neck in one hand, an ankle in 
the other. The insensible body was ‘muscled’ 
until Cass held it above his head. The crowd 
held its breath while Cass held Breeze up for a 
split second, released his hold and walked from 
under him. The man never moved after he fell. 
The crowd, which had increased, moved in 
closer, expecting to see an artistic finish, some- 
thing choice to talk over about the barrack 
stove on rainy nights. 

“Git back!” roared Cass. 

They got back. 

Cass bent over Breeze, picking him up as 
easily as if he had been a child. “Open the 
shed do’!” ordered the giant. One of the star- 
ing Negroes ran to obey. In the dim light 
inside the shack, Cass saw a pile of empty ce- 
ment bags in one corner. Almost gently he 
lowered his late enemy on top. Cass Saunders 
liked Breeze. Near the door were several cases 
of liquor, ready in bottles. These the big Negro 
moved outside, beneath the top of his packing 
case counter, and was ready for business. He 
fastened the shed door securely on the out- 
side. 

* * * 

Scores of Negroes were standing about the 
shack, waiting for the train from Baltimore 
with the women. Types ranging from Nigerian 
to Nordic, clad in the fashions of South Street, 
or Wiley or Lenox Avenues, or sporting clean 
blue denim or khaki and making merry with 
jest and witty comments. Customers for Cass 


to his feet and charged Breeze, the fury of the 
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kept him busy. When the line showed signs of 
anaemia, the giant encouraged sales in a chant- 
ing bass: 

“Git yo’ heaven juice while the bottles las’! 
Two pints er gin, Lefty? Here’s yo’ change! 
Come on, yo’ camp bucks! Dollar pint! One 
drink an’ yo’ owns the state! Two, makes Yo’ 
fly *gainst eagles! Three gins in yo’ an’ a 
cockeyed she-ape wid the mange looks like the 
Queen er Sheba ter yo’! There yo’ is Silver, 
jus’ the stuff ter make yo’ sing better’n ever! 
Has yo’ money out bullies—” 

A locomotive bell jangled and the men 
scrambled to meet the ‘gals.’ Cass counted his 
money when he was left alone. A hundred and 
sixty seven dollars in bills, and pockets bulg- 
ing with silver which he disdained counting. 
Two cases labled Eureka Cleaning Polish re- 
mained. No wonder Nolly Pym hated to give 
the stand to Cass. The giant thoughtfully put 
a bottle in each of his hip pockets, fearing a 
sellout. By the time he had finished checking his 
receipts, the crowd was returning. Cass looked 
over the feminine visitors with a practiced and 
indifferent eye. Same old camp gals, he 
thought, as he watched them parade. That gal 
with little Silver had breasts like mounds of 
jelly and her hips moved like a team of oxen. 
Lordy! That skinny yaller gal would cut a 
man’s shoulder with her chin! And them two 
little browns with the patent leather hair and 
strawberry lips had never seen a camp before. 
Fine gal there, skin like a red baby, hair could 
fall all over a man’s shoulders, eyes had fun in 
them and she walked like she was toting a cot- 
ton basket on her head. The old sister pushing 
along with Pop Adams must have rocks in her 
big shoes! Wow! There WAS a gal! That devil, 
Big Red had her sweet arm. Big Red must have 
had a hog for a pappy and a buzzard for a 
mammy. Looked like a buil what got his fun 
hurting folks. Ugly yaller devil! That gal he 
had grabbed! Too sweet and pretty for a camp 
gal! Had eyes to make a man’s heart like 
mush, and lips softer than the breast of a mock- 
ing bird! Every curve right. Just like Big Red, 
grabbing the sweetest gal. 

Brisk resumption of sales halted Cass’ 
thoughts and in the copper rays of the sinking 
sun, he sold the last pint. He entered the shed 
for a look at Breeze. The boy was sound asleep 
on his dusty bed, breathing quietly, so the big 
Negro left him. Cass went to his bunk house 
for a clean shirt and his guitar, imbibing gin 
as he went. After a supper of triple portions, 
he strolled out from the cook house into the 
warm moonlight. Good to be alive and no work 
until Monday. Negroes and their new-found 
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women strolled past, heads close, strong arms 
in boid caresses. The giant almost regretted 
the money in his pockets. ‘The money had 
caused him to lose chances for a girl. By now 
every woman in the camp had a mate, Cass 
was certain, so he sauntered in the direction 
of the big barracks, chording on his guitar 
and singing ‘On The Road Somewhere.’ He 
would solace himself for the lack of a girl by 
joining the crap game. 
*_ * 

The low roofed room was blue with tobacco 
smoke. Iron cots were pushed back by the 
frame walls. Half a hundred Negroes knelt 
or sat tailor fashion in a wide circle on the 
floor. Big Red was gathering in some bills 
when Cass entered the room. A man got up 
from the floor, shaking his head. 

“De devil’s luck’s wid Big Red! Somebody 
else fade ’im!” cried the man. He went to the 
rear of the circle seeking a Joan. 

“Fade me, yo’ yaller bellied niggers! Shoot- 
in’ anything yo’ name! Goner sen’ yo’ niggers 
to bed broke as a picket fence in de Mississippi 
flood! Shoots tin dollar up!” roared Big Red. 

Cass pushed to the front of the ring. He had 
seen the girl Red had met at the train. She sat 
beside the man and she had looked at Cass as 
he made his way to the front. That look had 
made Cass Saunders start. Just such a look 
had he seen in the eyes of a wounded doe, a 
terror which went beyond fear, stark, numb 
horror. Cass handed his guitar to a man beside 
him. 

“Fading a hundred, Reds!” 

“Hot dam! Big nigger an’ big money! I 
needs de dough! coming out! Dere yo’ is, big 
hunk er buzzard drapings! Seven! No ’taint! 
*Leven! Sweet as heaven! Shoots de pot!” 

“Shoot yo’ hell-houn’! The devil quits yo’!” 
roared Cass. 

The big room became still. Men craned for- 
ward, sensing camp history in the making. A 
battle of giants indeed. Big Red was known 
to employ the Henderson Twist in his dice 
play, a cunning deftness in the throwing hand 
and careful grasps of the bones after each 
throw. Would he lose the dice before Cass Saun- 
ders went broke? The crowd hoped to see the 
Mobile Slide, employed by Cass, against the 
devastating Twist. The Slide depended upon 
the manner in which the dice hit the boards and 
the number of turns they made. A flowing arm 
and wrist, swinging, was the thing. 

Big Red rolled a six and bucked it. He gath- 
ered up three hundred from the pot with mad- 
dening slowness. 

(To be concluded in the November issue) 
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Delinquency in the Negro Community 


By Eart R. Moses 


| large urban centers of population Negroes 

generally contribute a disproportionate 
share of delinquency and crime in relation to 
their percentage of the total population. But 
the fact that Negroes contribute an abnormal 
percentage of delinquents and criminals to the 
total such cases should not be confused with 
the question: Are Negroes 


a racial penchant for delinquency and crime. 
A thorough-going analysis of the issues and 
the presentation of an array of factual data 
are too involved to be adequately treated in 
the limits of this discussion. 

Instead, it is proposed to penetrate beyond 
crude statistics for Chicago as a whole. Con- 


siderable light should be 


more criminally inclined than 
other racial or nationality 


thrown on the problem of de- 
linquency by making an ap- 


groups? 

In most popular discuss- 
sions of delinquency and 
crime there is a tendency to 
cite the abnormal number of 
Negro delinquents and crim- 
inals, and then proceed to 


The current depression 
has unquestionably increased 
the amount of Delinquency 
among Negro children in ur- 
ban communities. Earl R. 
Moses, Director of Research, 
Chicago Urban League, 
writes of the conditions in 


proach in terms of poor or 
high-class neighborhoods, or 
by types of areas as reflect- 
ing differences in community 
organization. In this ap- 
proach the distribution of 
delinquents is especially sig- 
nificant in relation to the 


generalizations regarding in- 
herent racial characteristics. 
In such popular discussions 
two rather distinct view- 


Chicago. 


—The Editor. 


character of community life. 
Moreover, a discussion of de- 
linquency among Negroes in 


points are prevalent. There 

are those who hasten to take a defense attitude 
and dismiss the citation of an increase in de- 
linquency and crime with the statement, “I don’t 
believe it.” Others, citing figures to fortify 
their position, point to the prevalence of delin- 
quency and crime as a natural expectancy from 
the Negro group. 

Criminal statistics have been so consistently 
unfavorable to Negroes as to build up a tradi- 
tion from which common assumptions have had 
their birth. Various theories have been set 
forth to explain the prevalence of delinquency 
and crime among Negroes. Some explain Ne- 
gro criminality as being the result of heredity ; 
others explain it on a basis of environment; 
a combination of heredity and environment 
offers a satisfactory explanation to others; 
while to still others a satisfactory explanation 
is offered on a basis of defective mentality, 
feeble-mindedness, illiteracy, or racial degener- 
acy. _ 

Statistical data generally can lead to no 
other conclusion than the disproportionate 
share of delinquency and crime contributed by 
Negroes. But untenable conclusions may be 
given birth on the basis of crude statistics, or 
observational and experience data. This discus- 
sion, however, does not propose to deal with 
the issues involved in the explanatory view- 
points mentioned above. Neither shall an at- 
tempt be made to refute statements relative to 


Chicago is similarly true, in 
large outline, of the problem in all large cen- 
ters of population—especially those above the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

The fact is accepted without reservations 
that in proportion to their relative percentage 
in the total population, Negroes contribute 
a disproportionate share of crime and delin- 
quency in Chicago. Nevertheless, the problem 
of juvenile delinquency is not a problem of race 
but is more intimately bound up with commun- 
ity patterns of behavior and disorganized con- 
ditions within the community. Moreover, de- 
linquency and crime are not evenly distributed 
throughout the Negro community but vary by 
areas. 

Juvenile delinquency among Negroes in Chi- 
cago is increasing in startling proportions. 
The increase in delinquency is at a much faster 
rate than the growth in the Negro population. 
In the past three decades the proportion of 
Negroes to the total population increased from 
1.8 per cent in 1900 to 6.9 per cent in 1930, 
while the proportion of Negro male delinquents 
increased from 3.5 per cent (for a six-year 
period, 1900-1906) to 21.3 per cent in 1930. 
Since 1900, then, the Negro population slight- 
ly more then trebled, while the proportion of 
Negro male delinquents increased approximate- 
ly seven-fold. Crime among Negro male adults, 
in contrast, has increased in the same span of 
years only three-fold, increasing from 7.8 per 
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cent in 1900 to 21.7 per cent in 1930 of the 
total male arrests. This wide difference in the 
proportionate increases in delinquency and 
crime among Negroes makes it imperative that 
attention should be focused on the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Why? Because the 
most startling increase in delinquency has 
taken place in the years following the heavy 
migration of Negroes into Chicago. If the 
confusion and disorganization arising out of 
the migration means an ever-growing increase 
in delinquency among Negroes it will also mean 
an increase later in adult crime. Moreover, 
some attribute the increase in delinquency to 
the transplantation of delinquents from the 
South. The explanation of the increase, how- 
ever, is to be found largely in community situ- 
ations conducive to delinquency. 


Tue “Brack Bett” mw Cuicaco 


Whenever mention is made of Chicago’s Ne- 
gro population there immediately rises in one’s 
mind an area south of the Loop (the central 
business district) in which live the majority 
of this racial group. The area is popularly 
known as the “Black Belt.” This connotation 
of a Negro area tends to create a stereotype 
picture of a homogeneous area of the city, just 
as Negroes are popularly conceived to be a 
homogeneous group. The Black Belt, to out- 
siders, is conceived of as a homogeneous area 
because it is popularly thought of as a place 
almost exclusively inhabited by a definite racial 
group. It is conceived to be a homogeneous 
area just as “Chinatown,” “Jewtown,” and 
other names are applied to specific areas to de- 
note the character of the population and the 
assumed homogeneity of such area. 

Is the Black Belt a homogeneous area? Are 
Negro communities in general homogeneous 
areas? To the close and accurate observer 
and student, the popular conception of the 
homogeneity of the Black Belt is not true. To 
such individuals the Black Belt is an area not 
only of wide differences but marked extremes. 
It may be set forth, then, that the character- 
istics of Negro areas vary from community to 
community. Moreover, within the Black Belt 
there are widely different social, economic, and 
occupational groupings. The Black Belt, 
therefore, is not a homogeneous area. Indeed, 
it is not only an area of contrasts but also an 
area of marked extremes. 

It is a well known fact that the Negro popula- 
tion of Chicago is largely concentrated on the 
South Side, extending from Sixteenth Street 
on the North to Sixty-ninth Street on the 
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South, and from Wentworth Avenue on the 
West to Cottage Grove Avenue on the East. 
This area extends approximately six miles in 
length and varies from a mile to mile-and-a- 
half in width. While the majority of the Ne- 
gro population live within this area others live 
in territory adjacent to the boundaries out- 
lined. There are, in addition, satellite commun- 
ities of Negroes scattered in other sections of 
the city. The satellite communities nearest to 
the Loop are the settlement in the Near North 
Side community, the settlement along Lake 
Street in the Near West Side community, and 
the settlement that centers around Maxwell 
Street, in the old Ghetto. A definite Negro 
community exists in Evanston, a suburb of 
Chicago immediately to the North. On the 
southern extreme of Chicago exists another 
small but definite Negro community known as 
Morgan Park. Other satellite communities on 
the South Side are Englewood, Lilydale, Rose- 
land, and South Chicago. 

It was indicated above that Negro areas 
are not homogeneous communities. Indeed 
three major types of areas may be differen- 
tiated in Chicago, namely, Areas of Disorgan- 
ization, Areas in Transition, and Organized 
Negro Communities. 


An area of disorganization may be described 
as an area characterized more or less by a non- 
descript and unstable population, an area of 
deteriorated physical condition, encroaching 
business, high degree mobility, etc. In such 
an area life is free. There are no censors of 
behavior. A common body of tradition and 
stabilizing community institutions are neglig- 
ible. 

Organized communities are characterized by 
more or less common traditions, relatively 
stable population, comparative absence of 
pathological social conditions. Home ownership 
is rather common. There is a_ general lack of 
evidence of physical deterioration, and always 
the presence of stabilizing community institu- 
tions. In such communities individual behavior 
is greatly restrained. 

The area in transition is an area in flux, 
where changes are rapid. Life tends to become 
free; disorder and confusion compete with 
order and organization. More enterprising 
members of the area seek to escape encroach- 
ing vice, disorder, and physical deterioration 
by moving inte an organized community. 

There is considerable variation in the char- 
acter and role of organized Negro communities. 
The (West) Woodlawn community represents 
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the ascendant organized Negro community in 
Chicago. The prevalence of home ownership 
and high level occupational classes in this com- 
munity has been set forth by Dr. E. Franklin 
Frazier. Morgan Park, by way of contrast, 
had its inception primarily in the need of 
Negroes to be located near their work in the 
semi-exclusive white residences farther west. 
With the growth and expansion of Chicago’s 
Negro population other Negroes joined this 
colony in an attempt to escape the high rents 
and congestion of the Black Belt. Here, too, 
home ownership was generally more easily ac- 
quired than, for example, in Woodlawn, Lily- 
dale and Roseland, which tho different in origin, 
are similar in character to Morgan Park. But 
in South Chicago there is a Negro community 
based largely on proximity to work in the steel 
mills. On the other hand, the Negro inhabit- 
ants of Englewood are those whose initiative 
enabled them to escape from the Black Belt. 
A Negro resident of this community described 
it as “just like a big country town.” 

The foregoing materials indicate that Negro 
areas, and the Black Belt in particular, do 
not correspond to the popular impression that 
they are homogeneous. Does there exist, then, 
a relationship between the distribution of Ne- 
gro delinquents in Chicago and the types of 
Negro areas set forth above? 

Delinquency among Negroes is not evenly 
distributed but varies by mile zone units* and 
also by types of areas. An approach to de- 
linquency in terms of these units of measure- 
ment will reveal fundamental differences in the 
character of Negro areas. Moreover, there are 
not only differences but marked extremes in 
these areas. 

Negro delinquents are primarily concen- 
trated in Negro areas nearest to the Loop. 
The extent of delinquency in these areas is 
uniformly high and shows comparatively little 
difference. Shaw states in general terms the 
process operating in these areas. He writes: 


“In each case (referring, by inference, to 
racial or nationality population influx into 
Chicago) the process has been the same. 
The most recent immigrants enter and secure 
a footing by invading the areas of lowest 
rank in the deteriorated areas adjacent to 
the Loop and the large industrial centers. 


*E. Franklin Frazier, “Occupational Classes Among 
Negroes in Cities,” The American Journal of Sociolcgy, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 5, March 1930. 

*The mile zone unit classification was originated and 
used by E. Franklin Frazier in his study The Negro 
Family in Chicago. 
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In time another group enters and displaces 

the population ahead of it and pushes it 

out into what may be called areas of second 
settlement.””* 

The growth, concentration and expansion of 
areas of Negro delinquency correspond to the 
process outlined in the quotation above. 

An analysis of the places of residence of 
Negro male delinquents shows that the distrib- 
ution at the beginning of the century formed 
the nucleus of the present areas of Negro de- 
linquency. A qualifying statement, however, 
must be added. Areas of Negro delinquency, 
in response to the expansion of business, have 
been pushed steadily outward from the Loop. 

With the influx of migrants from the South 
there was a rapid expansion of the areas in 
which Negroes lived. The concentration of 
the Negro population and of Negro delinquents 
was much the same as was indicated for the 
beginning of the century, except that there 
was a decided tendency for a higher degree of 
concentration in addition to expansion. For 
the most part the area in which Negroes lived 
was an expansion of the South Side “Black 
Belt.” 

In the three decades that have elapsed since 
the beginning of the century the areas of Ne- 
gro delinquency have greatly expanded. Also, 
the proportion of Negro delinquents to the 
Negro population has greatly increased. Of 
the 1,816 individual male delinquents brought 
before the Juvenile Court of Cook County 
(Illinois) during the fiscal year of 1929, ten to 
seventeen years of age, 403 were Negroes or 
22.2 per cent of the total male delinquents 
brought into court. The distribution of the 
places of residence of Negro male delinquents 
for this year shows not only a high degree of 
concentration in certain areas but also a 
marked indication of movement outward from 
the Loop. 

Classified on a basis of first offenders and 
recidivists Negro male delinquents in 1929 sub- 
divided into 271 and 132 cases respectively. 
The distribution of these delinquents by mile 
zones and communities is shown in Table I. 
Wide differences in the percentages by zones 
may be observed in this table. While there 
are some fluctuations in the percentages of de- 
linquency in the zones, the areas nearest to the 
Loop in general show higher percentages than 
those farther out. Moreover, when compared 
to other zones the West Woodlawn community 
shows a negligible amount of delinquency. 

Variations in the percentages of delinquency 


*Shaw, et al., Delinquency Areas, p. 203. 
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in the mile unit areas have just been indicated. 
Still wider and more significant variations, 
however, may be observed when the distribu- 
tion of Negro male delinquents, for 1929, is 
considered in relation to types of Negro areas. 
In this connection it may be noted that areas 
of disorganization, located nearest to the Loop, 
have a much higher area percentage of delin- 
quency than areas farther out. The northern 
area of the Black Belt has an area rate of 6.5 
per cent, Maxwell Street 6.7 per cent, and the 
Near North Side 6.0 per cent. Areas in tran- 
sition come next in order in percentages of 
delinquency. 

TABLE I. 


Distribution of Negro Male Delinquents, 1929, Classified 
by Mile Zones and Communities, with Per Cent of 
Negro Male Delinquents to the Negro Male 
Juvenile Population in Each Area. 


First Recidi- Total Per 
Zones and Communities Offenders vists Cents* 


(Areas of Disorganization ) 
5 10.2 


Black Belt Mile Zone 1 3 2 
2 17 7 24 5.8 
Area I 3 28 21 49 3.4 
Neir North Side 6 10 16 7.0 
Maxwell Street Area 433 12 55 6.7 
(Areas in Transition) 
Black Belt Mile Zone 4 60 37 97 5.3 
5 44 19 63 44 
Area Il 6 26 8 34 4.6 
Lake Street Area 26 3 29 4.7 
(Organized Communities ) 
West Woodlawn 3 i) 3 08 
Outlying Districts 15 13 28 _ 
Totals 271 132 403 


The central area of the Black Belt, and 
the Lake Street area have 4.8 and 4.7 per 
cent, respectively, of delinquency. Organ- 
ized Negro communities have a_ negligible 
amount of delinquency or no delinquency what- 
soever. West Woodlawn, with a percentage 
of 0.8, has the highest valid organized Negro 
community per cent of delinquency. Engle- 
wood and Morgan Park, other organized Ne- 
gro communities, have delinquency percentages 
of 1.5 and 2.7 respectively. But the small 
Negro population, ten to sixteen years of age, 
and the negligible number of delinquents more 
or less vitiate the validity of these percentages. 
In contrast to these organized Negro com- 
munities, Lilydale, Roseland, and South Chi- 
cago are totally free from delinquency. This 
does not mean that these communities are 
totally free from the quasi-delinquent behavior. 
Instead, it means that delinquent behavior is 


*Per Cent of the Negro male population, ten to six- 


teen years of age. 
**No percentage computed. Population data for all 


areas not available. 
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not serious enough to justify the filing of de- 
linquent petitions in the Juvenile Court. 

The foregoing data reveals rather striking 
differences in the per cent of delinquency in 
different types of Negro areas. But even more 
striking is the fact that similar types of areas 
have almost identical percentages of delin- 
quency. 

Data relating to the geographic distribution 
of Negro female delinquents will be summarily 
set forth due to limited space. The distribu- 
tion of Negro female delinquents classified by 
mile zone units and by communities reveal that, 
as with Negro males, there are differences in 
the per cent delinquency in radical expansion 
outward from the Loop. Moreover, the com- 
bining of zona] percentages reveal types of 
areas previously discussed. Areas of disorgan- 
ization have an average of 3.7 per cent of de- 
linquency. areas in transition have an average 
of 1.1 per cent, while organized Negro com- 
munities have an average of 0.9 per cent. Even 
so, the latter percentage does not take into ac- 
count the organized Negro communities of 
Roseland, Lilydale, Morgan Park, and South 
Chicago, where there are no female delinquents. 

What has been set forth relative to the dis- 
tribution of delinquency among Negroes is 
similarly true for delinquency among whites. 
The similarity is especially evident in several 
significant patterns of delinquency. More 
specifically, there is a similarity in the pat- 
tern of geographic distribution; in the zonal 
rates of delinquency: and in the type of area 
characterized by delinquency. In short, pat- 
terns of delinquency among Negroes show a 
similarity to the patterns of delinquency in 
non-Negro areas. 

It is true that most of the delinquent Negro 
boys in Chicago are migrants from the South. 
Nevertheless, the mere fact of being a migrant 
dues not offer an explanation of delinquent be- 
havior. In 1929 the average Negro boy be- 
came delinquent after living in Chicago up- 
wards of five years. The mean average of 
length of residence in Chicago for Negro de- 
linquent boys in that year was eight years, 
nine months. 

Since Negro boys do not become delinquent 
immediately upon arrival it indicates the in- 
fluence of community patterns of behavior in 
the development of delinquent careers. De- 
linquency, then, is not a problem of race but 
is more intimately bound up with settlement 
in areas of deterioration where delinquent pat- 
terns of behavior prevail and where crime, 
prostitution, and vice are rampant. Out of 
this situation the Negro delinquent emerges. 
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Will the New Deal Be A Square Deal 
For the Negro? 


By Jesse O. Tuomas 


HROUGH the various channels of the re- 

covery program propelled by the New Deal 
as a mobilizing slogan, American industry, 
both agricultural and manufacturing, is being 
revolutionized. President Roosevelt, the author 
of the New Deal, is attempting to lift the na- 
tion out of this widespread and prolonged de- 
pression, which has been so 


minimum wage as provided by the several codes 
to all employees regardless of race. They fur- 
ther prophesy that the NRA will be a failure 
to the extent that it attempts to establish a 
differential wage based on race. 

Expressing the sentiment of the former, the 
Thomasville (Georgia) T'imes-Enterprise on 
Monday, July 31, spoke edi- 
torially as follows: 


devastating to our social and 
economic life for the past 
three years, by reducing un- 


Jesse O. Thomas, South- 


“The various groups in 
Thomasville have all met, 


employment and increasing 
the buying power of wage 
earners. 

In support of this cam- 
paign, there has been set in 
motion, governmental ma- 
chinery, whose principle 


function is to reduce hours 


ern Field Secretary of the 
National Urban League, is 
making a special study of 
the effect of the NRA on the 
Negro in the South. This is 
the first article of a series 
that will be published by 
OpporTUNITY. 


—The Editor. 


elected their chairman and 
gone to work studying to see 
how far they can go in meet- 
ing the full requirements. It 
is safe to say that no store 
in town with delivery or por- 
ter service will sign an agree- 
ment to pay that boy four- 


per working day, to estab- 


teen dollars per week. If he 
does the messenger will be 


lish a minimum wage above 
the starvation level; and at 
the same time, to increase the price of commo- 
dities utilized to meet normal human needs. 
Codes have been and are still being worked out 
to cover different types of industries in dif- 
ferent population centers. But the universal 
acceptance of the blanket code is made difficult 
by the twelve million Negroes in our population. 

The perplexing question to the employing 
class in all parts of America is, “Can the Na- 
tional Recovery Act operate in such a manner 
as to prevent the Negro from sharing equally 
with other wage earners?” It is the most im- 
portant element in the whole recovery set-up 
to the captains of industry in the South. It 
has caused a sharp division in the alignment of 
the white world in this area. Many white 
people in the South are dogmatically opposed 
to Negroes participating on equality with 
white people in any beneficial measures; and 
they insist that in the administration of relief 
and in the application of the minimum wage 
scale there must be an exception to the general 
rule when it comes to Negroes. Spokesmen for 
this school of thought insist that the NRA can 
only be made a success by making exceptions 
wherever it is applied to the status of Negroes. 

There is still another group who insists that 
this is the opportunity for the South to be 
lifted above the starvation level by paying the 


some white boy who will do 
the work satisfactorily. 

“In that event we will have all white jobs 
and the Negroes out of work except in domestic 
circles. Many of them are unskilled and can 
not earn enough to produce the wage even at 
greatly exalted prices. A delivery boy in a 
drug store would make fifty trips per week. 
That is at the rate twenty-five cents per trip, 
while a Western Union boy will do it for a 
dime. See where we are, not considering the 
bicycle furnished and things of that kind? 

“When the Negroes get the idea that they 
are all going to be paid fourteen dollars per 
week, they are being poorly led, misinformed. 
They cannot hope to get that and any organ- 
ization to attempt to put that over will meet 
with a form of resistance that will prove very 
very unfortunate to many of them. The house 
servants are not affected for they get a certain 
amount of subsistence that counts heavily im 
their living expenses. It is to be hoped that 
this question will be soon settled and that no 
drastic steps will be necessary. Business must 
be operated ably to win. The government can- 
not afford to penalize any business in a way 
that will bring on bankruptcy and that is just 
what many fear, for they cannot come up to 
that scale where they hire a hundred or more 
Negroes and keep going for even a month un- 
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less they have great financial reserves. The 
modifications in that regard are being studied. 
The labor differential in the South is all that 
keeps us in competition.” 

In an editorial appearing in the Atlanta 
Constitution, under date of August 24th, we 
find the following in support of the position 
taken by the Thomasville T'imes-Enterprise: 

“Undoubtedly, the lack of wage differentials, 
based on the difference in living costs between 
whites and Negroes, would result in a wide 
increase in Negro unemployment. This is so 
clearly true that the recovery administration 
has already evidenced its realization of the sit- 
uation, as indicated in the laundry code recent- 
ly agreed upon. 

“When the president’s agreement for re- 
employment was submitted, wages for all man- 
ual labor were fixed at $13.50 a week minimum. 
When the laundry code was submitted by the 
laundries, the wages for female colored help 
were fixed at 14 cents per hour for a 45-hour 
week, which was an increase of 86 per cent. 
This wage scale was first approved by the 
NRA, and subsequently revoked, the NRA of- 
fering 20 cents minimum, or $9 per week. It 
was pointed out that the President’s agree- 
ment of $13.50 per week was prohibitive and 
would deprive colored women of this class of 
employment, and that white labor would be sub- 
stituted. 

“The danger of the situation was recog- 
nized by the NRA administration and a differ- 
ential in favor of manual labor of this type 
was allowed. 

“In view of the cheaper living conditions 
among the Negroes, they are done no injustice 
by such differentials. Comparatively they can 
receive the same improvement in condition by 
a small wage increase that a larger increase 
would bring to white labor. 

“Unless such differentials are granted, the 
Negro is certain to suffer, because many would 
lose employment if a common minimum wage 
for both white and Negro labor was enforced. 

“That is a condition that the white people 
of the South do not wish to see and are certain 
to protest, for after all, the Negroes, as the 
New York Times comments, have no better 
friends than the white people among whom they 
live and who will not willingly see them done 
an injustice. 

“The national reconstruction act is suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit the warding off of 
this danger to the Negro manual labor of the 
country, and the recovery administration will 


no doubt follow the precedent set in this respect 


in the laundry code.” 
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The Norfolk Virginia-Pilot has the follow- 
ing to say on the same subject: 

“To these poor folk the Blue Eagle may be 
a predatory bird instead of a feathered mes- 
senger of happiness. 

“A Norfolk restaurant, obliged to raise its 
minimum wage under the code—a wage that 
had been acceptable to Negro workers—dis- 
missed them and employed Caucasians in their 
place. This newspaper fears that thousands 
of Negroes, engaged as porters, janitors, ele- 
vator men, messengers, drivers and the like, 
will be ousted throughout the country by em- 
ployers who hire Negroes at present because 
they can get them cheaper.” 

Speaking for the other side, Mr. W. T. 
Anderson, editor of the Macon Telegraph, 
writes under date of August 5th, perhaps the 
strongest editorial that has appeared in any 
paper in the United States in opposition to the 
differential wage minimum. This editorial was 
provoked by a letter written to Mr. Anderson 
by a subscriber in regard to his advocacy of 
justice being done to the Negro. We quote a 
paragraph from the letter to Mr. Anderson be- 
cause it has a significant bearing on this whole 
subject: 


“Your speeches and editorials on the greater things 
promised the South in the new deal are fine, and every 
word is gospel; but when you talk about being fair and 
generous toward the Negro you are on an unpopular 
side, and you had better watch out.” 


The Macon Telegraph editorial follows: 

“Twenty years ago this newspaper cast 
about to see if there were not some undevel- 
oped resources, some acres of diamonds, right 
at our doorsteps that might be utilized to its 
own advantage and eventually to the advant- 
age of the city and state—and perhaps the 
South. Analyzing the matter of business done 
in Macon and Georgia, and comparing it to 
cities and states of similar population in North- 
ern sections of this country, it was found that 
we were away below the standard. Sales of 
all kinds of goods from our stores were away 
below stores selling similar goods in other sec- 
tions. 

“Soliciting advertising for nationally-sold 
goods, manufacturers pointed out that the 
Southern country was a poor field for advertis- 
ing—that results were not comparable with 
those obtained in other sections of the country. 
Our population might be fully equal to other 
sections or cities under comparison—what was 
the matter? 

“Oh, well,” the Telegraph man would reply, 
“you see about 40 per cent of our population 
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is Negro, and these people don’t earn enough 
to enable them to keep up their part of the 
buying percentage—that’s why our average is 
low. They don’t earn enough to enable them 
to subscribe for papers, or buy books, or buy 
good clothes, or do any of the things that 
make other cities good for advertising.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the space-buyer, “you count 
them in the census, but they have no other 
value! Well, then, instead of your town being 
a 50,000 city as you claim, so far as business 
and advertising are concerned, your 40 per 
cent Negro population deducted leaves you 
with only 30,000. And that is too small a 
town for an advertising campaign. Our ad- 
vertising is not placed in any cities of less 
than 50,000. It simply doesn’t pay, and you 
have explained this matter of the Negro popu- 
lation not having money enough to buy goods 
like other cities of 50,000—that’s something 
we never understood before. Good day.” 

“The Telegraph began at that time trying 
to find a way by which the Negro could be 
counted in other ways than simply in the cen- 
sus; to make a buyer out of him; to give him 
a hopeful, orderly, law-abiding outlook on life; 
to improve his condition by improving his in- 
formation and efficiency. We counted it as a 
great achievement if this 40 per cent popula- 
tion could be converted into buying power so 
as to make Macon rank with industrial towns 
of 40,000 to 50,000 of the North. It was the 
only way to help these people up so they might 
quit pulling white people down. We either 
had to transform them into population that 
could make Macon 50,000, or we had to be con- 
tent with having them hold us down to a city. 
of 30,000. 

“We began publishing a section of the Tele- 
graph for Negroes, containing the news they 
were especially interested in, placing in their 
hands a newspaper published by white people 
who knew their value if they were developed in 
the right attitude and along the right lines. 
Where 300 Negroes formerly took “The Tele- 
graph,” there developed a list of approximate- 
ly 5,000. These Negroes pay their subscrip- 
tions promptly, there is the least trouble with 
them from all standpoints, and their records 
for general character, behavior and observance 
of law, we believe excel that of any other city 
in this country. 

“They have placed Macon in the 50,000 
class from a standpoint of subscribers to the 
two Macon papers. We do not now go to the 
space-buyer for national advertising and have 
to explain why we haven’t as large a percentage 
of subscribers to population as other cities. 
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“We want to go on with this thing, not so much 

for the benefit of the Negro, as we have said a 
thousand times, but for the benefit of Macon 
and Georgia. If his earnings are increased, hie 
becomes a buyer of advertised goods, and Ma- 
con rates accordingly—and The Telegraph 
prospers accordingly. We are selfish in it. 
It’s good business to uncover these acres of 
diamonds at our own door-step. 

“And what the Negro has done for The 
Telegraph and Macon he will do for Georgia 
—for the merchants and every other interest 
in this state, if he is given the chance. He 
had been spending $2,700 per year with The 
Telegraph before he was given any special con- 
sideration; after that he increased his business 
to $45,000 per annum, not to speak of the ad- 
ditional advertising from national accounts 
that were brought in by the increased sub- 
scriptions. 

“All of the above is set down as a living, 
actual experience in business, so that other 
businesses and people may profit by it in seeing 
how much constructive effort might affect their 
own. Our attitude has been largely one of 
race prejudice, hatred, jealousy. We have felt 
that we must hold the Negro back in the mat- 
ter of wages and everything else, otherwise he 
might get out of his place, become bigoted. 
And in holding him back we failed to go for 
ward ourselves, or he held us back with him. 
It has been argued that we are so blinded with 
our prejudice and jealousy of the Negro that 
if in some way it was proposed that all of the 
Southern Whites and Negroes were to be paid 
$10,000 each without any cost whatsoever to a 
Southerner, and it were left to a vote of the 
Southern whites as to the Negroes receiving it, 
the whites would vote against it, for fear of 
spoiling the Negroes, or letting them get away 
from some of their poverty. We would lose 
sight entirely of the advantage that would ac- 
crue to us by reason of this new money. We 
would deny them and ourselves because ‘it 
would ruin them, make them bigoted, they 
wouldn’t work.’ 

“It is grand and glorious that so many of 
the poorly paid white people have been given 
benefits under the new deal, such as increased 
wages, shorter hours and better living condi- 
tions. That will have its effect upon the en- 
tire section. But this other race that is ever 
with us must be carried along to better things 
also. They will help us or they will hinder us. 
It depends upon our decision. What they did 
to put Macon on the map from a newspaper 
standpoint, remove her handicaps, they will 
do for every other business in Macon—if wages 
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are paid them ungrudgingly which will afford 
some spending money beyond a bare living.” 

Dr. W. W. Alexander, of the Interracial 
Commission, spoke thus for the interracially 
minded white South: 

“Employers of labor who are urging a lower 
wage level for Negroes under the Code of the 
N. R. A. are offering a dangerous proposal. 
If put into effect, it would undermine the 
President’s program of economic recovery in 
the South, and at the same time would cut the 
economic foundations from under the feet of 
white working men. Negroes, pressed to ac- 
cept and even to ask for such a differential, 
are vigorously and, I think, quite properly ob- 
jecting. They are unwilling to be put in the 
role of ‘scabs,’ under-cutting the white man’s 
wage and standard of living. There can be no 
economic recovery for the South that does not 
include the Negro. The wiser economic leaders 
will not acquiesce in a plan so obviously un- 
sound.” 

As a threat of intimidation to its Negro 
employees, a pencil factory in Atlanta put a 
pink slip in the pay envelope in all of its more 
than one hundred Negro employees during the 
first week of September, which contained, 
among other things, the following: 

“If the ’false friends’ of the colored people 
do not stop their propaganda about paying 
the same wages to colored and white employees 
this company will be forced to move the fac- 
tory to a section where the minimum wage will 
produce the greatest production. Stop your 
‘friends’ from talking you out of your job.’ ” 

The automobile dealers of Florida appeared 
before the Recovery Commission of that state 
contending that if they were compelled to pay 
their Negro filling station attendants more 
money and work them less hours than compet- 
ing stations, it would make unfair competition. 
Their request for exemption from the code pay- 
ing the minimum wage to Negro labor was 
granted. The exemption asked by T. R. Wil- 
liams, of the Florida Service Station, was dis- 
approved. He desired to work a Negro porter 
84 hours a week for $7. 

In contrast to the above, a number of em- 
ployers have complied with both the spirit and 
letter of the law. As a result, many Negroes 
are beneficiaries of the minimum wage schedule 
set by the NRA. It is true that many others 
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have lost their jobs on account of the enforce- 
ment of the minimum wage scale. We have not 
gone far enough and there is not enough 
authentic information available for anyone to 
state with any degree of scientific authority 
just to what extent the Negro will bendefit or 
how much he will suffer as a result of the en- 
forcement of these codes. 

It must be recognized that the President and 
his administration have departed from the 
usual custom of appointing political dema- 
gogues as heads of these several important mis- 
sions. The highest type of men and women the 
nation can afford, with Northern and South- 
ern background, have been chosen. Mr. A. L. 
Johnstone, of Newberry, South Carolina, Re- 
gional Director of the Relief of the Southeast- 
ern Sea Board, is an example of the calibre of 
men chosen to interpret the policies of the ad- 
ministration as well as charged with the re- 
sponsibility of their enforcement. Mr. John- 
stone is a man of great courage, foresight, wis- 
dom and understanding. 

The Federal Government, however, finds it- 
self in a paradoxical situation. It has virtu- 
ally conceded that it cannot stop lynching, 
that it is powerless to enforce the provisions 
of the 14th and 15th Amendments. Beyond 
a supreme court decision, it cannot nullify the 
almost universal practices of residential seg- 
regation, or render ineffective the discrimin- 
atory practices of the Democratic primary. 
Too many of the employers of labor whom the 
government, through its National Recovery 
Act and the several codes, is insisting upon 
paying the minimum wage, are members of 
school boards and otherwise identified with 
business corporations and industrial concerns 
in this area whose policy in dealing with Ne- 
groes runs counter to the equalization provi- 
sion of the minimum wage schedule. In the 
public schools, Negro teachers receive from 50 
to 75 per cent of the salary of the white teach- 
ers with the same qualifications and a teacher- 
load invariably much heavier. 

The double economic standard makes itself 
manifest in the relationship of the Negro wage 
earners to whites in every department of our 
economic and political life in this section. 
This has become such an established and ac- 
cepted policy that the proposed shift required 
to meet the provisions of the NRA is little less 
than revolutionary. 
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What Does the Younger Negro Think? 


By Lawrence D. Reppick 


| bay the pages of a recent issue of The Nation! 

Joseph Wood Krutch set down what to him 
the younger generation seems to be thinking. 
Waiving for the moment the question as to 
whether forty-year-old Krutch is a qualified 
spokesman for the generation in, or just out 
of, college, it is pertinent to inquire into the 
thought, if any, of a group 


above all, the collapse of the preachment of 
three generations that “Education through 
participation, not violence, will write the new 
Emancipation Proclamation . . .” the cure to 
ills at once general and specific. In answer 
to these let-downs, most of the students are a 
little sad, a little disappointed, but still the 

safe, obedient, and believing 


which the report either 
melted into the mass or 


pupils of their teachers. 
The basic reasons for this 


omitted entirely —the 
younger Negro. 

From the outside it would 
seem that a failure on the 
part of such a group to think 


Is the Negro college stu- 
dent swinging to the left? Is 
he thinking in terms of pres- 
ent day reality? Lawrence 


phenomenon of apathy and 
rested acceptance defy satis- 
factory explanation. “Race 
temperament?” Hard|y. 
The inertia and suppression 


—and think hard — would 
represent an impossibility. 
Hemmed in and thwarted as 
a minority with a _ color 


badge of high visibility, the 


Reddick describes the situa- 
tion at Fisk. 
—The Editor. 


of the faculty? Something 
of that. The cumulative ef- 
fect of a Southern environ- 
ment which seeks to control 
all expression, be it through 
word of mouth, attitude, or 


more awakened and refined 
the spirit of the Negro is 
made through books and learning, the more 
sensitive should this spirit be to the stifling 
meanness of American prejudice and crass ig- 
norance. Then, in the year of our Lord 1933, 
there is the full implication of Scottsboro and 
the Crawford Case. 

Before 1929 the black collegians used to 
bemoan and sometimes laugh over the fact 
that during college they were presidents of the 
Student Council, varsity debaters, and athletic 
stars, whereas in the Summer months these 
same “presidents” and “stars” were cuspidor 
cleaners and kitchen scullions. Now, even 
these jobs are gone. The student enrollment 
has dropped one-third in some instances, hun- 
dreds have “hit the road,” and in Nashville, 
Washington, and Atlanta they may be seen 
clustered here and there about the corners— 
stuck, no money, no jobs, and conditions worse 
down home. 

It should be expected that under the double 
pressure of such circumstances that the 
thought of the young Negro should be at once 
deep and revolutionary. Not so. As tragic 
as it may seem the thought and feeling is 
neither deep nor revolutionary; hardly articu- 
late about matters which strike them as full 
in the face as high tuition (while teacher’s pay 
is reduced), no jobs for magna cum laudes, and 


*June 21, 1933. 


action? Yes, some of each. 
But the reason which seems to cover the most 
ground is the one that the Negro in college is 
a middle-class American and that as a respect- 
able bourgeoisie he is infected with the charac- 
teristic hope of becoming a petty capitalist. 
Most of the students at Howard, Fisk, and 
Atlanta University have parents who are either 
doctors, school teachers, or “business men” and 
these same students aspire to be like their 
parents but with a finer car and a whiter 
collar. This deep-set faith persists though the 
present crisis has stripped the parents clean 
and plucked most of them to the bone. 

But there is hope. A few more read The 
Nation and The New Republic. There have 
always been small groups such as the Wrang- 
lers at Fisk who welcome any thinker, radical, 
or crank who comes to town. Earnest, intelli- 
gent, though sometimes sophomoric, young men 
who spend one evening each week tussling over 
the problems and seeking some way out. Out 
of the fog which blinds all of us. Out of the 
added soot which stifles black men. Socialists? 
Communists? Practically none, but the visits 
of Norman Thomas, the vice-presidential can- 
didacy of James Ford, and the splendid activ- 
ity of the LL.D. at Decatur have made some 
dent. Moreover, if the hurricane continues to 
blow or the “New Deal” quiets the storm 
through a regimented order, many more will 
be shaken loose from this naive success-faith. 
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CHRON 
AND COM! MENT 


ONE The Bell Easy (‘Texas Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, Austin, Texas, $2.00) is the tenth 
annual publication of the Texas Folk-Lore 
Society. The editor is J. Frank Dobie, author 
of Coronado’s Children and other authoritative 
books on the Southwest. 

Besides having two articles devoted to him, 
the southwestern Negro bobs his head up un- 
expectedly throughout the book which includes 
legends of southwestern heroes, witch tales, and 
studies of folk cures, surviving British Ballads, 
and white camp-meeting spirituals. In “Old- 
Time White Camp Meeting Spirituals, Samuel 
E. Asbury and Henry E. Meyer align them- 
selves with such critics as George Pullen Jack- 
son who insist that the little known white spirit- 
uals are the melodic, harmonic, and textual 
sources of the Negro spiritual. Mr. Asbury says 
this does not mean that the white spiritual is 
equal or superior to the Negro spiritual, al- 
though he finds two white spirituals more beau- 
tiful than most Negro spirituals and the equal 
of “Deep River” and “Motherless Child.” He 
adds: “But the words of the best white spiritu- 
als cannot compare as poetry with the words 
of the best Negro spirituals.” This is borne out 
partly by a song, “Jesus Gonna Make Up My 
Dyin’ Bed,” included by Martha Emmons in 
“Dyin’ Easy” an article dealing with the folk- 
Negro’s attitude to death. From this song the 
title of the volume is taken. 

The longest contribution is a collection of 
slave tales “Juneteenth” by J. Mason Brewer, a 
professor at Samuel Huston College. The word 
“Juneteenth” stands for the nineteenth of June, 
Emancipation Day in the Southwest. “Squirm- 
ing Out” is a group of tales showing the slave’s 
artful dodging, “At the Prayer Tree” 
his comic misadventures when he took to his 
knees, “Bear and Other Boogies” when he took 
to his heels from bears and graveyards, and 
“Jes’ Lak A Fool Niggah” his grotesquely 
fatal misunderstandings. Variants of many 
of these stories are to be found in Pickens’s 
American Aesop, Cold Blue Moon, dialect 
poems, and probably around urban and rural 
barber-chairs. There is an abundance of water- 
melon and chicken stealing. As Mr. Dobie 


From The Southwest 


By Streruwe A. Brown 


points out they smack of Thomas Nelson Page; 
as a witness to the relationships between master 
and slave the chronicler conceives them to be 
unreliable, as a group of jokes must be. There 
is a store of folk-tales of slavery which do not 
so unfailingly dwell on the jocund; the chroni- 
cler has heard some even from Brazos Bottom. 

Mr. Brewer seems somewhat exercised over 
the vogue of “Harlem realism.” His insistence 
that “the Harlem representation of the Negro 
is false to the Negroes of the South and South- 
west” would gain the eager assent, I imagine, 
of the “Harlem realists.” To say that Harlem - 
Negroes are “false to” Brazos Bottom Negroes 
is to say no more than that the latter are 
“false to” Pittsburgh Negroes. So what? Sure- 
ly Mr. Brewer does not wish us to infer that 
the Negroes he portrays approximate more 
closely that mythical non-entity “the Negro.” 
As large as Texas may be, there are still fifty- 
six other varieties of Negroes for the asking. 

In Negrito (San Antonio: Naylor Co., 
$1.50) Mr. Brewer attempts a cross section of 
Negro life in Brazos Bottom. The work is in 
dialect, rendered painstakingly. Barbershop, 
poolroom, lodge meeting, Rosenwald school, 
‘Juneteenth’ celebrations, County meets, barbe- 
cues, etc., are grist to Mr. Brewer’s mill. He 
obviously knows thoroughly the lifesof which 
he writes. One doubts, however, that he has 
made it artistically his own; there is too great 
a reliance on Dunbar. The tone is unconvin- 
cingly comic-pastoral. The harsh edges that 
life in Brazos Bottom does have are smoothed 
over by a native son’s optimism. At their best 
they are amusing, as were the slave stories, and 
contain some shrewd cracks; but occasionally 
they seem to miss their point. The book is pre- 
faced by one Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr., professor 
of English in the University of Texas, who, 
according to the publisher’s announcement, “is 
ample authority for Professor Brewer’s quali- 
fications to depict the Negro.” The Chronicler 
is puzzled over that sentence; not about the 
“qualifications of Professor Brewer,” but about 
the “ample authority” part. He knows what 
the words mean, but he can’t make any sense 
out of them. He just can’t. 
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A Snort History or tHe Baptist Denomination. ‘By 
Miles Mark Fisher. Published by the Sunday School 
Publishing Board, Nashville, Tenn. $1.50. 


HOUGH but two per cent of the world’s religious 

population is Baptist, eighteen per cent of the re- 
ligious believers in the United States are affiliated with 
America’s second largest protestant denomination. To 
a social historian, this fact is particularly interesting, 
for two reasons, namely, the increasing prominence of 
the Baptist church as an American institution, and the 
objective and subjective influence on the denomination 
of the Negro Baptists who “have more communicants 
by over a million than there are Baptists in the rest of 
the world exclusive of the United States,” and, who “are 
about twice as numerous as Northern Baptists and 
about equal in number to Southern Baptists.” 

Fortunately for the lay reader, the history omits 
lengthy discussions of dogma and creed. For the 
reviewer, therefore, it is “some relief, that points not 
clearly known, withcut much hazard may be let alone.” 
The study, however, is replete with the facts underlv- 
ing the development of the various racial constituencies 
of the Baptist Church, particularly the American No- 
gro. This development was, of course, affected by 
various social and economic iactors of national im- 
portance. Prosperity retarded its growth in the 17th 
Century; “many believed that Baptists influenced the 
Federal Constitution which removed all ecclesiastical 
disabilities from the land;” the slavery issue rent in 
twain the denomination; the race issue resulted in both 
dependent and independent churches; and the Southern 
Baptists have joined neither the Federal Council of 
Churches nor the Inter-Church World Movement of 
North America. Yet, one cannot overlook the pioneer 
work of the denomination in fostering education 
through its national boards as well as through its local 
state organizations. The work of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society in this connection is most 
marked. 

The Negro Baptist conventions would do well to see 
that this short history of this denomination is placed 
in the hands of their ministers and leaders. One of 
the most intelligent of their younger ministers, a for- 
mer professor of church history at Virginia Union 
University, has in this history fashioned a difficult job 
in a masterful manner. 

I have a friend, a devout churchman, who believes 
that the Baptist denomination has contributed relative- 
ly more demagogues to the arena of Negro affairs than 
any other church. Thus prevail sectarian differences. 
But, for the accuser and the accused in this contro- 
versy of shadows, I suggest this little history, for it 
seems therefrom that 

“Church ladders are not always mounted best 
By learned clerks and latinists professed.” 
—IRA DE A. REID. 
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SHAW’S BLACK GIRL 


Tue Apventures or THe Buack 1x Her Stance 
ror Gop. By George Bernard Shaw (with drawings 
by John Farleigh). $1.50, Dodd. 


HE recent visit of George Bernard Shaw to this 

country after refusing literally thousands of in- 
vitations year after year, and the appearance of the 
erstwhile radical before the staid Academy of Political 
Science, have caused a renewed interest in all of the 
Shaw works and a special attention to his latest—The 
Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God. 


This tiny volume has already enjoyed a few weeks 
of notable success in England and the alternate pound- 
ing and pushing of American critics has made it one 
of the second best-sellers over here. There are two 
central themes exquisitely interwoven in the story. It 
is significant that reviewers persist in overlooking the 
fact that not only is Shaw searching for God, but that 
he is searching for God through a Black Girl. It is this 
second theme which falls within the special purview 
of Opportunity. 


The story in itself is simple enough. The Black Girl, 
converted by a missionary to Africa, sets out with her 
knobkerry and Bible to find the true spirit of the 
universe. She meets one by one the various Gods of 
Noah, Micah, Job, and Jesus with whom she discusses 
her quest. She ends up by marrying and rearing a 
family of coffee-colored kids. 


It may be an accident that the important words in 
the title—Black Girl Search—begin with Shaw's initials. 
It is hardly accidental that Shaw selected this satin 
black girl in an African setting as the vehicle for his 
deepest penetration after the meaning of life. In con- 
trast wtih a prejudiced picture, the Black Girl is in- 
telligent, fearless, and a virgin. 


According to American’ tradition, Negroes are a 
happy-go-lucky and emotional lot eager for ‘social equa- 
lity. One of the characters tries to ingratiate himself 
into the affections of the Black Girl by saying, “Though 
you are black and I am white, we are equal before God.” 
Not to be swerved from her search, the Black Girl 
answers, “I am not thinking about that at all.” 


With that she—and Shaw, move on to the fundamental 
indictment of Western Civilization. With all of the 
inventions, machines, and technological advance “. . . the 
most wonderful thing that you have is your guns.” 
If this is true, and as Shaw believes, there is little hope 
in ashen paleness—what of the future of man? The 
words of one character may suggest an answer, “. . . the 
next great civilization will be a black civilization, the 
white man is played out.” 


LAWRENCE D. REDDICK 
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Paul Robeson, appearing in the motion picture ver- 
sion of O’Neill’s EMPEROR JONES, has scored a dis- 
tinct personal triumph according to the majority of 
critics who have viewed the film now playing simul- 
taneously at the Rivoli and Roosevelt Theatres, New 
York. 


* * 


Radio 

Honorable Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
delivered an address on The Negro’s Opportunity and 
Responsibility in National Recovery over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, September 22nd, on the occa- 
sion of the Seventieth Anniversary of Negro Emancipa- 
tion. In the course of his address he said: 


“The Department of Commerce was instituted to en- 
courage, foster and develop business, and, with your 
interests and welfare in mind, I invited a committee of 
capable and experienced colored leaders to confer with 
me on the best methods of solving problems bearing 
upon Negro business conditions. It is my thought that 
this committee will serve as a clearing house on matters 
relating to your problems, and I shall, with the com- 
mittee’s assistance, select a man of your race who will 
be located in the Department of Commerce. He will be 
charged with the responsibility of making business and 
commercial studies concerning the Negroes’ economic 
problems and their relationship to our national eco- 
nomic program. Through this new set-up, we hope to 
develop plans to help the colored business men to better 
understand and accept the highest American standards 
and practices of business and commerce. I interpret it 
as my patriotic duty to assist those groups of business 
people in poorer circumstances to gain the efficiency and 
advantages of those who are in better circumstances. 
In this, I am endeavoring to express the spirit of the 
“NEW DEAL”—the spirit of the Square Deal as it is 
interpreted and practiced by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” 

* * 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, was the scheduled speaker over 
WEVD, New York, on the second of the weekly pro- 
grams sponsored by Opportuntrry, Journal of Negro 
Life. His address read by Ira DeA. Reid because of Mr. 
Jones’ indisposition has received much favorable com- 
ment. Mr. Jones said in part: 


“The National Urban League, the publisher of Opror- 
tuntty Magazine, the sponsor of this hour, is work- 
ing to secure a better economic foothold for the Negro 
people. It is seeking to prepare the Negro mind to 
appreciate the changes in our economic life, to the end 
that the children of the race may secure better voca- 
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tional training and be prepared to work efficiently and 
productively in the development of our national life. 

“Through its branches in forty-three industrial cen- 
ters we are trying to bring the laboring masses of Ne- 
groes into step with forward looking labor action. We 
feel that under the present national recognition of the 
inalienable rights of working people to bargain collec- 
tively for decent wages and hours of work, no social 
program looking towards permanent improvement can 
straddle this issue. On the other hand we cannot do 
other than condemn vigorously any and all attempts of 
labor unions and groups of unorganized white workers 
to withhold from their fellow black workers any of the 
fruits of sustained efforts to win for the workers just 
and fair terms under which they labor.” 


Housing 

The Phelps Stokes Fund announces the initiation of a 
“comprehensive and intensive study of slums and blight- 
ed areas, their causes, prevention, elimination and con- 
version for proper housing and other uses.” Prof. James 
Ford of the Department of Sociology, Harvard Univer- 
sity and Editor of the twelve volumes of the President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
will be the Director of the study. A study of the special 
problems involved in improving the housing conditions 
of Negroes and other racial groups will be made. 


* 


The United States Government has approved a loan 
of $4,460,000 for the elimination of slum districts and 
the construction of low cost housing in the City of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Indianapolis made the request after a survey of the 
Negro area of that city. The rental for the houses wil! 
range from $17.50 per month up to $37.50 per month 


* 


Education 

Reverend Buell G. Gallagher of Passaic, New Jersey. 
has been elected President of Talladega College, one of 
the four Negro colleges with Grade A rating from the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Reverend Gallagher has been active in inter-racial work 
in New Jersey and is probably the youngest President 
of a standard college in America. He is 29 vears old. 


R. Percy Barnes, Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
Howard University, who received the Ph. D. degree in 
Chemistry at Harvard University last June, graduated 
from Amherst College in 1921 and in his junior vear 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He received his A. M. 
degree at Harvard in 1930. 
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The Urban League 


Secretaries from the principal cities along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard attended the Eastern Regional Conference 
of the National Urban League which recently convened 
at Newark, New Jersey. 


Those present at the conference were: James A. Hu- 
bert, New York; George W. Goodman, Boston, Mass.; 
Wiley A. Hall, Richmond, Va.; Robert J. Elzy, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Henry Ashcroft, Brooklyn, New York; 
Samuel A. Allen, New York City; Emma Gilbert, New 
York City; Edward S. Lewis, Baltimore, Md.; Eugene 
D. Jones, Newark, New Jersey; Thomas L. Puryear, 
Newark, New Jersey; Donald W. Wyatt, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Elmer A. Carter, Editor of Opportunity, Journal 
of Negro Life; Ira DeA. Reid, Director of Research, 
National Urban League; Eugene Kinckle Jones, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Urban League; and T. Arnold 
Hill, Director of Industrial Relations, National Urban 
League, who organized the conference. 

A summary of the secretarial reports reveals that 
few if any Negroes are being reemployed in the cities 
of the East. The Central Regional Conference convenes 
at Columbus September 29th and 30th and the Western 
Conference at Chicago October 6th and 7th. 


* * 


Appointments 


Miss Mabel Byrd, formerly Research Assistant at Fisk 
University who has been in a similar capacity with the 
distinguished economist Professor Paul Douglas of the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed to a position 
in the Division of Research and Planning of the NRA. 


* 


Miss Lucia Pitts of Chicago, a well known poet, has 
been appointed secretary to Mr. Clark Howell Foreman, 
Advisor on The Economic Status of Negroes in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 


* * + 


Art 


The Harlem Adult Education Committee is holding 
an exhibition of the works of 49 Negro artists at 270 
West 136th Street, New York City. Paintings, prints, 
drawings, modeling, make up the exhibit. Speaking of 
the quality of the work which was under the direction 
of James Lesesne Wells, who was assisted by Palmer 
Hayden, winner of the Rockefeller Prize in the Harmon 
Awards of 1932. The New York Tribune says: 

“Some of the items on display, as might be expected, 
are conventional in subject and treatment, but others 
are extremely interesting by virtue of certain definitely 
Negro characteristics. This holds true particularly for 
the charcoals and lithographs. The vigorous style of 
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many of the draftsmen seem inherent, for it is miani- 
fested even in the work of the children in the exhibilion, 
Mr. Wells has given his students free rein in the sclec- 
tion of their subjects and in the development of tech- 
nique. 

“Among the most striking objects in the exhibit are 
the colored paper mache masks. In these lurid and occa- 
sionally grotesque productions can be seen influences of 
the African primitive. Some bear a striking resem- 
blance to the masks of voodoo doctors, grinning prog- 
nathous faces ornamented with fur and tufts of feathers, 

Perhaps the finest single piece of work in the exhibi- 
tion is a charcoal portrait of Catherine Sanderson, by 
Miss Georgette Seabrook, eighteen, of 1880 Marmion 
Avenue, the Bronx, who studied art at Washington 
Irving High School, and will continue her training this 
winter at Cooper Union. Miss Seabrook drew her sub- 
ject sitting by the open window of the studio. In the 
background can be seen the “El.” The treatment of 
lights and shadows, piercing the elevated tracks, mottling 
the walls of the room and resting on the skin of the girl, 
the sustained atmosphere of vivid realism, and Miss Sea- 
brook’s excellent draftsmanship, combine to make this 
composition particularly impressive. 

“Other excellent items are the linoleum cut of a nude 
Negro woman, executed by Carlos Alverez, twenty-two- 
year-old Cuban; a textile block print of a tropical la- 
goon, designed by Walter Christmas, a West Indian; a 
still life linoleum cut by Hugo Emmanuel, sixteen, and 
an ornamental screen, showing an impressionistic met- 
ropolitan skyline, designed by Chester Dames. 

“From the work of the youngest children, two pro- 
ductions stand out because of their remarkable drafts- 
manship and indications of incipient talent. Both are 
textile prints. One, executed by Milton Myles, ten, shows 
a human figure against a background of trees and fields, 
the whole composition highly stylized. The other, by 
Robert Taylor, also ten, portrays a mounted knight in 
armor, slaying a lion. The merits of the composition 
lie in the painstaking draftsmanship. The subject mat- 
ter of both cuts was original and no models were em- 
ployed. Robert Taylor also has on display a lifelike 
squirrel carved from soap.” 

Miss Seabrook’s first magazine drawing was a cover 
for Orrortunrry on the October 1932 issue of Oppor- 
tunity. The exhibit will continue until October 16th. 


Conferences 


The National Urban League was one of the partici- 
pating organizations in the 1933 Mobilization for Human 
Needs Conference which convened at the White House 
and the Mayflower Hotel, September 8th and 9th. Eu- 
gene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, represented 
the Urban League at the Conference. 
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Paul Robeson in the Current Motion Picture showing of “Emperor Jones” 
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